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and women 
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School of Social Service. 
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OUR COMMON CATHOLIC INTERESTS 


HE continuing need for clothing to alleviate the 

misery and privation existing among refugees in 

the Far East and Europe has prompted the Chair- 
man of the Administrative Board, N.C.W.C., Arch- 
bishop Francis P. Keough, of Baltimore, to appeal 
again this year to the Bishops of the 
nation to conduct clothing campaigns 
in their dioceses during Thanksgiving 
weck. 

“The tragic situation of tens of thousands of persons 
who escaped from the east zone of Germany and 
reached Berlin within past months has intensified the 
situation of the refugees in that city,” wrote Arch- 
bishop Keough. “To meet this emergency,” he con- 
tinued, “War Relief Services—N.C.W.C. shipped 50 
tons of warm clothing and shoes—the last of these 
supplies in its warehouse.” 

“Another winter faces the homeless and the up- 
rooted, and our priests overseas continue to beg for 
clothing for these many millions of expellees and 
refugees in Europe and the Far East.” 

“In Korea the situation is unchanged, as Your Ex- 
cellency knows, and millions of helpless victims of war 
will look to Catholics in America for help. Out of 
China comes appeals that are heartrending.” 


HE Catholic Association for International Peace 
i will mark its 25th anniversary this year at its 
special Silver Jubilee Conference in Washington, 
Nov. 7-9. It was founded in 1927 to apply Catholic 
teachings to international life and to interest American 
Catholics in their unique responsibilities to- 
ward world peace. Appropriately, this Con- 
ference will center on “The Role of the 
Christian in the World for Peace,” and will 
feature a backward glance at the past record 
and an appraisal of the future work. 
In addition to basic studies on international ethics 
and background studies on the thought of St. Augus- 
tine, Francis de Vitoria, and other great Catholics in 
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the realm of war and peace, it has made a special effort 
to circulate contemporary papal peace pronouncements 
in America. The basic issues of foreign policy that 
have faced America and the world have been mirrored 
—and sometimes foreshadowed—in its many pam- 
phlets through the years: “ Manchuria—the Problem in 
the Far East,” “Arbitration and the World Court,” 
“The World Society,” “Peace in the Atomic Age,” 
“Timeless Rights in Modern Times,” “The Interna- 
tional Trade Organization,” “Can the World Feed It- 
self?” 

It has seen its suggestions on tariff reductions, world 
food agreements, technical assistance, human rights, a 
community of nations, etc., bear fruit. 

Among its past presidents are Martin T. Manton, 
the Most Rev. Francis J. Haas, Parker T. Moon, Her- 
bert Wright, Charles G. Fenwick, John L. McMahon, 
Francis E. McMahon, George N. Shuster, Thomas H. 
Mahony and the Honorable Charles Fahy. It is a 
membership organization open to all American Catho- 
lics interested in peace. 

A junior branch was composed of students in more 
than a hundred Catholic colleges and in Catholic clubs 
in secular universities. The Student Peace Federations 
have formed the nucleus of the more recently organized 
International Relations Commission of the National 
Federation of Catholic College Students. 

Today when the communists of the world have liter- 
ally stolen “Peace” and made a mockery of it, it is 
more important than ever for Catholics to put their 
principles into action for a real Christian peace based 
on justice and charity. As was pointed out in the 
1937 CAIP pamphlet on “Catholic Organization for 
Peace in Europe”: ‘The aim of all Catholic peace or- 
ganizations—and this is the distinguishing mark which 
makes them so important—is not only to work for 
material peace and to study international problems, 
but to bring about that internal order and peace with- 
out which there can be no true external peace.” 
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The Immigration Debate 
Aad 


Its Central Issue 


red hot debate about immigration policy is on 
F Roti Like ali the other debates on this subject, 

and we have had them since the 1st Session of 
Congress, the sides are sharply divided and the ammu- 
nition varied. But this time the debate is taking place 
at a stage in world affairs the like of which has never 
before confronted the nation. 

To understand the vigor and magnitude of this de- 
bate we must first understand the immediate causes 
for it. In the first place, the entire world is in the 
throes of a crisis, perhaps the most critical ever to 
confront our civilization. It is essentially an ideolog- 
ical struggle in which the forces of darkness and 
tyranny are pitted against the forces of freedom, free 
institutions, and human dignity. So intense and joined 
is this struggle that thinking men more and more are 
becoming convinced that one side or the other must 
win and victory for one means obliteration for the 
other. The outcome of this conflict could very well 
determine the course of history and the type of world 
man must live in for centuries to come. 


This conflict has created problems which test the 
very foundation of our civilization. These are prob- 
lems which we and all other freedom loving people 
must face up to squarely and resolutely. Our failure 
to do so can bring nothing but disaster to everything 
we hold dear in life. 

There is little question but what the greatest prob- 
lems growing out of this struggle are the human 
problems. This is so because the greatest strength 
and treasure of our cause is found in the dignity and 
worth of the individual. Just the opposite is true of 
our adversary. As a consequence it behooves us to 
take a careful look at the condition of our human 
resources. 

As we look to Europe we find two very disturbing 
weaknesses. The first is that which is caused by the 
thousands of persecuted people who have escaped the 
oppression of Communism to find asylum in the free 
world. They come from Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Romania, Bulgaria, 
Albania, and Soviet Russia (including Ukrainians, 
Byelorussians, Georgians, Armenians, Cossacks and 
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other non-Russian people). We call them escapees— 
escapees from Communism—with all that it signifies. 
They find asylum for the most part in West Germany, 
West Austria, Italy, Greece and Turkey. Their lot 
is a desperate one. All they seek is the opportunity 
to join the forces of free men where they can work and 


live in dignity. 


The second is that which is caused by overpopula- 
tion and its victims are those who do not play a useful 
part in or share the benefits of the civilization of which 
they are a part. They do not share because the econ- 
omy and natural resources of their country do not now 
and cannot in the forseeable future use their labor, 
skills and talents. These tremendous human resources 
must not be wasted or permitted to lie idle. They 
are the special target of the Red conspirators who 
ruthlessly exploit every weakness in the social struc- 
ture of the free world. The countries handicapped 
by overpopulation are Italy, Greece, the Netherlands 
and Western Germany. We must remind ourselves 
all of these countries must stand as bastions of the 
free world, all are or will soon be members of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. They are our 
full partners in the struggle to preserve our way of 
life. We cannot help but admire them when faced 
with overpopulation at home they keep open their 
doors of asylum to those who are suffering the fate 
of martyrs in the East. 


Our allies cannot solve these two large human prob- 
lems alone. They need our help and good example 
which can best be done by deeds. The question is— 
how do we give the most effective help? Last March 
President Truman, in a special message to the Con- 
gress, called attention to these two problems and made 
it clear that finding a solution to them was of the 
highest urgency. He first of all pointed out that this 
was a task for the free world itself and that American 
leadership was necessary—just as it was in gettin, the 
problem of Displaced Persons resolved. To that end 
he proposed that there be admitted into the United 
States a total of 300,000 immigrants over a three vear 
period, to be selected from among the escapees from 
Communism and the victims of overpopulation. The 
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same safeguards as applied in the Displaced Persons 
Act of 1948 as to security, housing, employment, etc., 
were to be essential parts of this plan. It was left 
to Congress to determine what form this action should 
take. Congress could enact temporary, emergency 
legislation wherein the immigrants would be non- 
quota or it could adjust the basic immigration law to 
provide for the pooling of unused quotas authorized 
under the national origins formula. 


To carry out the President's recommendations, 
model bills were introduced by Congressman Celler 
(N.Y.) and Senator Hendrickson (N.J.). Public 
hearings on the problem were held by the Judiciary 
Committee of the House. However, no action was 
taken by the Congress before adjournment and there 
the issue rests. 


What is important to note here is that once again we 
are held powerless, by law, to do our part and thus 
give positive leadership to the free world in its efforts 
to increase its internal strength. 


The mathematical formula for the national origins 
feature of the immigration law was written at a time 
(1922) when our national administration was seek- 
ing to completely isolate us from the rest of the world. 
It certainly was not written at a time when the very 
survival of our nation was at stake, as it is today, 
or in the spirit of self-enlightened leadership which 
has been forced upon us by the threat of aggressive 
red tyranny. The strength of a democracy rests in 
large part in its flexibility to meet any situation at 
any given time. It is hamstrung when its policy, do- 
mestic or foreign, is governed by an unnatural, mathe- 
matical formula and more so when such a formula 
was intended to remove flexibility and replace it with 
cold rigidity. 


The national origins formula is calculated on a 
percentage of the foreign-born persons of certain 
nationalities living in the United States as of a given 
year. The first such formula restricted immigration 
to 3% of the total foreign-born population in the 
United States as of 1910. This was passed by Con- 
gress but was pocket vetoed by President Wilson on 
February 26, 1921. This same formula, however, was 
enacted into law on May 19, 1921. In 1924 the 65th 
Congress took steps to further restrict immigration by 
narrowing down the nationality formula. In the long 
debates which attended this change frequent emphasis 
was placed on the necessity to “preserve the basic 
strain of our population.” The old formula which 
was based upon the total number of foreign-born resi- 
dents in the United States was replaced by one based 
on the national origin of all the people living in the 
United States as of 1920. Through this device “quotas” 
were established for every country of the world. Thus 
the quota system is now based upon this mathematical 
formula; the quota of any nationality shall be a number 
which bears the same ratio to 150,000 as the number 
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of inhabitants in continental United States in 1920, 
having that national origin, bears to the number of 
inhabitants in continental United States in 1920. The 
minimum quota of any nationality was set at 100. 


Now, how did this formula work out? To begin 
with Great Britain and Northern Ireland receive an 
annual quota of 65,721; Germany a quota of 25,957; 
Ireland (Eire) a quota of 17,853. Let us look at the 
countries suffering from overpopulation and see how 
they fare. Italy, where the problem is gravest, receives 
an annual quota of 5,677; Greece, struggling to recover 
from the great devastation caused by the Communists, 
receives a quota of 310; the Netherlands, struggling 
with the results of loss of her colonies and a healthy 
birth rate, receives a quota of 3,153. While Germany 
has an annual quota of 25,957, fifty percent of it is 
already mortgaged because of the special requirements 
of the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as amended. 


Now, let us take a look at the quotas allotted to the 
captive nations of the Soviet Union—the quotas to 
which the escapees from Communism must, by law, 
be charged. Estonia's quota is 116, Latvia 236, Lithu- 
ania 386, Poland 6,524, Czechoslovakia 2,874, Hungary 
869, Romania 291, Bulgaria 100, Albania 100, Soviet 
Russia 2,798. Here again fifty percent of every one 
of these quotas is mortgaged for many years ahead 
because of the special requirements of the Displaced 
Persons Act of 1948, as amended. This means that 
you must divide by two each of the above quotas to 
determine how much help we can give to the escapees 
from Communism. 


You must be wondering by now to what use the 
quotas allotted to Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
and that of Ireland have been put. In the annual 
period ending June 30, 1952 a total of 21,663 quota 
numbers were used by Great Britain and North Ire- 
land. In other words, they did not use or need 44,058 
quota numbers. Ireland in the same period used 4,014, 
leaving 13,839 not used. This gives you some idea 
of the impractical results the national origins formula 
has produced. 


The new immigration law which comes into effect 
on December 24, 1952, provides that the quota for 
each nationality shall be 1/6 of 1% of the total of 
persons of like nationality resident in the United 
States as of 1920. This formula in no way increases 
quotas but in some cases further reduces them. 


The total number of immigrants theoretically ad- 
missible to the United States in a year is slightly over 
154,000. Records show that over a period of years 
only slightly more than 50% of the total quotas au- 
thorized each year have been used. The main cause 
of this is that quotas are allotted to some countries 
out of all proportion to their needs while others are 
allotted a quota which is ridiculous when placed 
against their needs. 
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What is the answer to this problem, what can we 
do to make our immigration quota system work to 
our advantage in these days of national peril ? 


The most direct method would be to discard the 
rigid, impractical national origins formula. In its 
place Congress could establish a total number of im- 
migrants to be admitted each year without setting up 
a rigid formula for distribution of the quotas which 
would give the same impractical results as the national 
origins formula. Provision could be made for a joint 
committee of the Congress, or an independent commis- 
sion of outstanding citizens, or a combination of both 
to determine how the quota numbers should be dis- 
tributed. If a dual basis of domestic needs and inter- 
national requirements was used to arrive at allocations, 
Say every six months, we would then be on the way 
to an elastic, dynamic immigration policy. 


It is, perhaps, too much to hope for successful action 
on such a proposal in time to meet the immediate 
challenges posed by the escapees from Communism 
and the victims of overpopulation. There is, how- 
ever, an intermediate step which could salvage part 
of the initiative needed in our immigration policy. 
That would be to make provision for the reuse of quota 
numbers, lost in a given year, in the next quota year. 
This ts called “pooling of unused quotas.” Such a 
provision would probably make available somewhere 
between 70,000 and 75,000 quota numbers each year. 
In order for this approach to produce the best results, 
it will be necessary for Congress to decide how these 
numbers should be used. Several alternatives are 
open. Congress could allot them exclusively to es- 
capees from Communism and victims of overpopula- 


tion along the lines indicated in the model bills in- 
troduced by Congressman Celler and Senator Hen- 
drickson. Another possibility is to grant the authority 
for redistribution to a joint Committee of Congress, 
an independent Commission of outstanding citizens 
or a combination of both. The most important con- 
sideration is to put these unused quotas back to work 
in areas of the world where our own security interests 
are involved. 


Quite recently Senator Lehman (New York) public- 
ly advocated the pooling of unused quotas to meet 
the international emergency and suggested the Na- 
tional Security Council be delegated the authority to 
redistribute the unused quotas. The N.S.C., with its 
high sensitivity to the demands of the international 
situation, would certainly know where, how and when 
the unused quota numbers would do the most good 
toward increasing the collective security of the free 
world. 


When all the debating is finished and the dust has 
settled in the arena, the central issue will be whether 
or not we have corrected the rigid formula of the 
national origins act. There are other questions on 
deportation, exclusion, and naturalization of immi- 
grants which have been argued vigorously in recent 
months. Important as all these questions are to the 
evolution of a positive immigration law, they do not 
hold the center of the arena. The center of the arena 
is occupied by the national origins formula, and it 
will remain there to plague us until we wake up to 
the great harm it is doing us in a world where we 
can’t have too many friends. 
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Calendar of Scheduled Catholic Meetings and Events 


November, 1952 


7-9—CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN DocrriNE—regional congress for Province of New Orleans, New 
Orleans, La. 


7-9—CATHOLIC ASSOCIATION FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE—silver jubilee conference, Washington, D. C. 
8-9—NAaTIONAL LAYWOMEN’S RETREAT MOVEMENT—regional conference, Columbus, O. 
12-14—-ARCHBISHOPS AND BISHOPS OF THE UNITED STATES—annual meeting, Washington, D.C. 


December, 1952 
28-30—AMERICAN CATHOLIC SOCIOLOGICAL SociETY—annual meeting, Milwaukee, Wis. 


April, 1953 
21-24—CaTHOLIC COMMITTEE OF THE SOUTH—biennial convention, Richmond, Va. 


22-26—-CATHOLIC COMMITTEE OF THE SOUTH—annual convention, Richmond, Va. 


May, 1953 
6-9—CATHOLIC Press ASSOCIATION—annual convention, Atlantic City, N. J. 


June, 1953 
14-20—INSTITUTE ON INDUSTRY AND SOCIAL ACTION—Washington, D. C. 


October, 1953 
4-7—CATHOLIC CONFERENCE ON INDUSTRIAL AND SOCIAL RELATIONS (C.C.I.P.)—regional conference, Port- 
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Mother To Seventy 


was mother to seventy-six—seventy-six adolescent 
I boys and girls with all the joys and problems of 

that fascinating, unpredictable age. They joined 
the Sodalities, played basketball, went to picnics, 
danced at proms, fell in love, jilted their “'beloveds,” 
threatened to run away trom home, quit school, hitch- 
hiked on dangerous and forbidden adventures, con- 
stantly ran out of spending money, sailed high in 
exultation and plunged into deep doldrums and, be- 
lieve me, I loved them! 

My children were “unusual,” as any mother would 
say of her own. But mine were really extraordinary. 
All were German and Austrian, and I as Irish as the 
Blarney Stone. All had a good command of English, 
excellent school records and many special talents. 
On the basis of these qualifications they were selected 
from hundreds of applicants for the rich award of 
an all-expenses-paid one year visit to the United States 
as guests of the United States Government and co- 
operating non-governmental welfare agencies. They 
were participants in our State Department's world- 
wide exchange of persons program that aims to pro- 
mote international peace by helping people of different 
nations to understand and to respect one another. All 
together about four-hundred and fifty Germans and 
Austrians came here under this program. 


Motherhood came to me when the National Catho- 
lic Welfare Conference signed a State Department 
contract “to sponsor” our seventy-six. “Sponsorship,” 
I then discovered, was a mild word to describe our 
N.C.W.C. responsibilities. The contract stipulated 
that we place our youngsters in typical American 
homes, enroll them in accredited high schools, super- 
vise their behavior, handle their travel arrangements 
—in short, be their father, mother, friend and con- 
fidant. It was a good contract because it gave us both 
full responsibility and virtually full freedom without 
any governmental control beyond the contract's ex- 
plicit standards. Even though the State Department 
paid all transportation costs, insurance fees, and part 
of the administrative costs, the youngsters in no sense 
were regarded as wards of the Federal Government. 
They were all mine. 

Like the Old Woman in the Shoe, I had plenty of 
children and not so big a shoe! To find homes was 
my first big task. With the magnificent help of the 
National Council of Catholic Women, we (mother’s 
helpers, i.e., the staff and 1) publicized our appeal 
for homes. Our approach was direct—"Would you 
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-Six 
Louise King 


mind sharing your home with a teen-ager from Ger- 
many or Austria?” Our terms were simple—accept 
the boy or girl as one of your own; give no more or 
expect no more than you would in the case of your 
own children. Our request was indeed a large order. 
In these days of seventy-nine cent eggs, fifty-nine 
cent hamburger and fifty-dollar suits, we asked these 
families to shoulder the heavy expense of maintaining 
a growing boy or girl—food, clothing, some spending 
We asked for what I 
think is the purest and most unselfish kind of fraternal 
charity—hospitality to strangers. 


money, school supplies, etc 


There are American Catholic families who are in- 
terested more in what they can give to others than in 
what they can take. Our appeal brought me into 
friendly association with the most wonderful families 
I have ever been privileged to know. They were 
“plain folks,” people without guile, without any sign 
of pretentious “big-heartedness,” just good people 
who said “God has blessed us so much that we want 
to share our happiness with someone else.” 


Our “host parents” had simple motives but they 
were far from simple-minded. They wisely realized 
that personal contacts with Germans and Austrians 
would do more to heal the scars of war than the 
cleverest kind of propaganda. They were determined 
to promote the cause of peace by loving others. And 
that is what they did when they accepted one of our 
youngsters. They loved them as they loved their own 
children and this bond of love has joined American 
families, and in some cases whole neighborhoods, in 
closest friendship with German and Austrian families 
and communities. 


Now, of course, no mother’s life is all hearts and 
flowers and sweetness and light. I had my problems. 
After the youngsters were placed with their host fam- 
ilies, I settled down to the routine of being ‘mother- 
of-the mails.” Each day brought its quota of difficul- 
ties, worries, complaints, and the inevitable, “‘please- 
may-I-have-permission-to.”” The mail was heaviest 
during the first part of the year when the host families 
and youngsters were getting acquainted. Parents were 
somewhat non-plussed by the apparent ingratitude of 
their guests, and the youngsters had the common ado- 
lescent complaint, ‘“‘my host parents do not understand 
me.” Some adjustments were very hard; phlegmatic 
and sanguine temperaments clashed; teen-age Ameri- 
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cans occasionally “brushed off” the foreigners; the 
Germans and Austrians, persistently asked how they 
liked America, reacted by exaggerating the merits of 
life at home; the youngsters, overwhelmed by our 
prosperity and affluence, developed a passion border- 
ing upon greed to grasp as much of this abundant 
wealth as they could lay hands upon; some youngsters 
got the idea that they were being exploited when they 
were asked to do small household chores. 

The marvelous thing is that families and youngsters 
honestly and courageously faced these difficulties and 
in most cases worked them out. Most families went 
much further than half away in adjusting their family 


habits to the presence of a stranger from a foreign 


country. And the youngsters, God bless them, were 
almost heroic in their efforts to fit themselves into the 
family circle. The families tactfully made it clear 
to their guests that they did not want to ‘“Americanize” 
them, nor to alienate their affections for their parents 
and friends at home, nor to make them feel that 
everything in the United States was perfect. So they 
encouraged the youngsters to speak freely about life 
in Germany and Austria, their families and their 
schools. The youngsters reciprocated and followed 
the adage—‘‘when in America do as Americans do” 
and so ‘‘showered so often that they feared they would 
wash away their skin,” followed American table 
manners, dropped their “school-English” accent in 
favor of the American twang, and in general got into 
the swing of American adolescent life. After the first 
two months most host parents agreed with what one 
| 


wrote, ‘Ernst is learning much, and so are we.” 


During the year we had our ups and downs, but 
I think that we came out on top. We worried about 
two emergency appendectomies, numerous tooth-aches 
and a few other medical problems; we had to lay 
dowr the law to a few frisky youths who were trying 
to keep pace with some fast company; we had in-law 
trouble with some aunts and uncles who criticized our 
host families. On the other hand, hardly a day went 
by without some kind of an extremely satisfying and 
sometimes thrilling report from the youngsters. Here 
are a few examples. 

Anita, a pretty, little blond from Vienna, ‘Guess 
what, Mrs. King, I won first prize in an essay contest 
on the topic, ‘What Old Glory Means to Me’.” 


Christoph, a slender, energetic farm boy from Ger- 
many, “Family life here couldn't be better. Besides 
my folks in Germany sure are glad that I am with such 
a wonderful family.” 


Isolde, a cute little lady from Central Germany, 
“and then came my American birthday—a wonderful 


surprise party arranged by ‘Dad’ and ‘Mother.’ An- 
other surprise was a bouquet of carnations my parents 
in Germany wired to me.” 

Peter, a level-headed German lad, “Is it not mar- 
velous to see how members of different nationalities, 
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which could not live peacefully in Europe, get along 
fine here in this country? The explanation is that they 
are united in love for their new country. I hope that 
some day we may write on our German eagle your 
motto: ‘E Pluribus Unum’.” 

Anna, belle-of-the-ball, full of enthusiasm and 
mirth, “I just have to tell you first what a deep im- 
pression American Catholic life made upon me. I 
can say very honestly that I feel this year made me 
a better Catholic—and along with that goes a better 
girl!” 

I could write a book (and perhaps I will) about the 
youngsters’ reactions to a year’s visit in our midst. They 
are hard to synthesize into generalities because they 
were so personal and so intimately associated with the 
youngsters’ personalities. But even at the risk of some 
inaccuracy, I would say that these were their general 
reactions. 

Most of them are now convinced that “‘there’s no 
place like home.” Despite their close attachment to 
their host families and their sincere gratitude for their 
affection and kindness, they know now that nothing 
can substitute for the love and affection of one’s own 
parents. 

They were impressed and influenced by the intensity, 
thoroughness and fervor of our religious life. I feel 
certain that most of the youngsters returned home— 
better instructed, more fervent and more apostolic than 
they were a year ago. 

They liked our schools, even though the courses of 
study were very much different from those at home. 
The friendly, pleasant and helpful attitude of teachers 
charmed our youngsters, and I should say too, the 
school authorities for the most part gave the young- 
sters a great deal of considerate attention, and gladly 
so, because as one school principal remarked, “‘our 
German boys infused life and reality into otherwise 
dull and theoretical discussions of the ‘cold war,’ 
Marshall Plan, Communism, etc.” 

Our friendliness and informality favorably im- 
pressed the youngsters. ‘What I like about America,” 
Maria wrote, “is that a worker in overalls may sit 
down beside a professional man, and together they'll 
eat American hamburgers.” The youngsters had feared 
they might be treated as “little Nazis” or ‘decadent 
Germans’ but instead, as Ilse said, “I pass the mailman 
and he greets me with a friendly ‘Hello, there!’ I 
bump into my girl-friend and we exchange ‘hi’s,’ stop 
for a moment to talk over the news. Indeed, I am 
just like one of them. Nobody walking by could tell 
I was not an American—and what's better, nobody 
would care if he knew.” 

Would they prefer to live here rather than in Ger- 
many or Austria? Most youngsters admitted that they 
were tempted to make plans for emigrating to the 
United States. There are so many comforts and con- 
veniences here which they may never have at home. 
And there seem to be so many opportunities for young 
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Toward International Unity 
Through The Family 


Rev. Edgar Schmiedeler, O.S.B., Ph.D 


new world, an internationally unified world is in 
At throes of birth. Slowly and laboriously is it 

coming into being at this important turning point 
of history. It is the fruit of the disturbing ferment of 
ideas and of the profound social turmoil that have 
been so characteristic of the day, and that are affecting 
all peoples in greater or lesser measure. This ts a 
highly significant development, and one that will add 
a glorious chapter to the history of mankind, if the 
new infant social order is directed aright from its 
very first years. 

Evidences of the development are found all about 
us. For example, such terms as “international unifica- 
tion,” ‘one world,” and ‘United Nations” are heard 
time without number. Almost over night have they 
become commonplace. Again, international organiza- 
tions in ever-increasing numbers are mushrooming 
forth on all sides. International meetings have become 
the order of the day. Even a traditionally divided 
Europe is trying seriously to grope its way toward unity. 

Yet, actually these beginnings of a united world 
have for the most part been limited to date to one 
half of its territory, the western half. Nevertheless 
at least some beginnings have been made in the other 
half, the eastern, One has in this regard only to think 
of India. This vast territory, with its immense popu- 
lation, has suddenly become one of the main world 
centers of international meetings and activities. Thus, 
within the space of less than two months—from No- 
vember 24 ('52) to January 9 ('53)—nine interna- 
tional conferences are scheduled to be held there. 

Happily, one thing that has become a matter of 
concern internationally at this time is the family. A 
number of developments have contributed to this. 
First of ail there is the fact that a special organization 
has been launched to promote the welfare of the 
family on an international scale. This is known as 
the International Union of Family Organizations 
(1.U.F.0.). Then there are not a few other inter- 
national groups that have been brought into being 
whose programs of action relate at least in some 
measure to the family. 


One particular way, for instance, in which the fam- 
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World Affairs: Your Business 
Article III 


ilies of the world should benefit by efforts in their 
behalf is by the creation of a renewed interest in family 
life generally and the restoration of a keen apprecia- 
tion of its profound value and importance to both 
individual and society. The fact is that in great sec- 
tors of the world at least, public opinion is not family- 
minded today. Marriage and home-life have been 
consistently played down. Motherhood has even been 
ridiculed and the begetting of children made the butt 
of jokes. Revolting expressions, such as the “unwanted 
child” have been coined in our day and civilization, and 
have struck deadly blows at the family and its divinely 
appointed purposes. The great harm that has resulted 
must be undone. A family consciousness and pride 
must be rebuilt. A family sense must be revived in 
the nations. The full dignity of this highly important 
human group must be restored. In a word, the family 
must be played up again; a family-minded public 
opinion must be reborn. 


To do this.on a world scale would undoubtedly 
contribute much to international unification. As is 
obvious, essential factors in the building of a unified 
world are such matters as a spirit of mutual under- 
standing, a congenial atmosphere, and common points 
of interest. These and similar items constitute the 
cement which, if generously applied, bind the peoples 
of the human race together, enabling them to live and 
work together in reasonable harmony. And certainly 
one way in which these can be developed is through 
cooperation on the part of the peoples of the world 
in efforts in behalf of the family. 


There is no question that the families of the world 
have very much in common. And it is just as true 
that the differences that exist between them are rela- 
tively superficial and inconsequential. All of them 
spring from the same root source; all are from one and 
the same great human family; all are based on the 
same common pattern ordained by the Creator. All, 
too, serve the same profoundly important social pur- 
poses for the race; all are fruitful well-springs of love 
and loyalty; all beget the same satisfying compensa- 
tions through the fulfillment of their divinely ap- 
pointed tasks and purposes. If, therefore, with regard 
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to anything in the natural order the peoples of the 
world can come to a common agreement and work 
harmoniously together, such would certainly seem to 
be the case with regard to the family. Harmonious 
agreement and cooperative effort in this important 
field would then logically prepare the way for coopera- 
tion in other areas. 

All this argues the valuable contribution that could 
be made, both to the family and to world unification, 
by active and intelligent interest in the international 
efforts that are now afoot in behalf of the family. 
Hence the important question: what, specifically, can 
be done? How can such interest be shown? 

One of the most obvious approaches would be to 
learn about the International Union of Family Or- 
ganizations, the association specifically established to 
promote the welfare of families on an international 
scale, and, insofar as possible make its work known to 
others and participate in its proposed programs of ac- 
tion. To do that, information about the organization 
and its fields of action and accomplishments is nec- 
essary. 

Created in Paris, 1947, the I.U.F.O. seeks to estab- 
lish liaison without distinction of race or opinion, be- 
tween all organizations working on behalf of the 
welfare of the family throughout the world. It has 
to date incorporated into its membership 137 national 
organizations from 28 countries. There are several 
categories of members, but perhaps the main distinc- 
tion that is made is between active member-organiza- 
tions whose main aim and principal activity have to 
do with improvement of family conditions, and asso- 
ciate member-organizations whose activities at least 
in some measure are related directly or indirectly to 
the aim of the International Union. Governmental 
units which offer certain services to the family may 
be associate members. The I.U.F.O. already has a 
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considerable number of other accomplishments to its 
credit. The following are some of the more outstand- 
ing ones. It has conducted international conferences 
in Rome, Helsinki, Brussels, and Oxford. It has or- 
ganized a study tour in the Scandinavian countries and 
held a special conference at Versailles. It has estab- 
lished an information center in conjunction with its 
general secretariate in Paris, and is developing a library 
of publications on marriage and family living. It has 
published several volumes, and issues regularly the 
international family periodical, Famzlles dans le monde 
(Families of the World). Also, it has established 
contacts with the United Nations, and with a variety 
of specialized institutions interested in the family. The 
Economic and Social Council of the United Nations, 
as well as UNESCO, has granted it consultative status. 

There are already considerable evidences of favor- 
able results from the work of the International Union. 
International thinking regarding the family has 
emerged. Useful information regarding family prob- 
lems, and high ideals regarding family living have be- 
gun to be disseminated from one nation to the other. A 
fine zeal for family betterment, always manifest on the 
part of the leaders of the I.U.F.O., is rapidly making 
its influence felt throughout the entire international 
organization's body. Not an inconsequential by-prod- 
uct of these developments is the fact that earlier en- 
mities between peoples of the various countries seem 
to have been rubbed out or, at any rate, considerably 
toned down. It was a thrilling experience at the 
Oxford meeting, for instance, to see delegates from 
nations that were but a few years ago locked in the 
worst war in history, intermingling freely, discussing 
the problems of the family dispassionately, relating 
experiences of mutual interest and exchanging points 
of useful information. The entire spirit of the gather- 
ing was one of good will and cooperation. The center 
of interest for all was one and the same—the family. 
The individual, his organization, even his country, were 
kept in the background. One could hardly fail to 
come away with the impression that such a spirit and 
such collaboration would eventually extend beyond 
the family, that in the long run it would make numer- 
ous contributions toward the building of a unified 
world. 


The International Union of Family Organizations 
still has a very long way to go. As already indicated, 
it is still in its infancy; it has made the merest begin- 
nings. Some fields remain totally unexplored by it. 


None has been completely investigated. Its horizons 
are bound to extend further and further and its ac- 
tivities to take on greater and greater proportions, as 
it grows in size and age. 

In this connection special mention might well be 
made of a project that has for some time been discussed 
by the I.U.F.O. and that seems very shortly to be 
realized. Reference is made to the observance of an 
annual day in honor of motherhood and the family. 
As a part of this there would be a yearly selection of 
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an international mother. Apparently what is con- 
templated is something like the selection in this coun- 
try of a Catholic mother-of-the-year, and of an Ameti- 
can mother-of-the-year, and the celebration of National 
Family Week—an observance which culminates on 
Mother's Day. But, be that as it may, the setting aside 
each year, and the special celebration on a worldwide 
scale, of a day dedicated to motherhood and the fam- 
ily, would undoubtedly contribute much toward the 
revival of a world-consciousness of the profound dig- 
nity and true value of wholesome motherhood and 
family life. Certainly it has been the experience of 
the Family Life Bureau of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference that such a project would have great 
inspirational value. 


To argue that an active interest should be taken in 
international organizations that deal with the family 
is, of course, not to infer that the programs are all to 
be accepted without reservations. The fact is that 
often these organizations are very imperfect, and that 
not infrequently questionable influences are at work 
within them. As a result, approval of some of the 
things that they stand for would be entirely out of 
place. Their indisputable necessity does not alter that 
fact one whit. Insofar, specifically, as the Interna- 
tional Union of Family Organizations is concerned, 
it must be noted that within its membership there are 
organizations, for instance, whose very name and pur- 
pose and entire history show that they accept and en- 
courage teachings and practices in the field of marriage 
and the family that are entirely unacceptable. The 
same is true also of a number of other international 
organizations that have an interest in the family. Un- 
reserved agreement and cooperation with such is out 
of the question. To the contrary, the individual's duty 
in their regard is to work to defeat their faulty 
purposes. 

The number one enemy of the family internationally 
today is Communism. Great numbers of the families 
of the world have come under its sway. This is par- 
ticularly true in those sectors of the world that have 
come under Commynist control. But its evil influence 
is not limited to these places. Its ideas and practices 
with regard to marriage and the family have also in- 
filtrated into other parts of the world. Wherever 
found, they must be relentlessly resisted. Aside even 
from all question of morality must this be done. There 
can be no satisfying family life where they hold sway. 

Nor must it be inferred that radical ideas and faulty 
practices in the field of marriage and the family are 
the exclusive possession of Communists. Many people 
right here at home, and for that matter in other coun- 
tries, too—individuals who would object most strenu- 
ously at being classed as Communists—hold doctrines 
which, if not indentical with, are assuredly most closely 
akin to those of the followers of Marx. Among them 
are, for instance, those who would have the State steal 
away the rights of the family, and even totally domi- 
nate this fundamental social unit. Again there are 
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those who work for the loosening of the marriage 
bond and who uphold and even encourage the extra- 
domestic work of mothers. Actually, the difference 
between the views of these and of the followers of 
Marx are at best but a matter of degree. 

There are still other media besides organizations 
through which attention can be focused on the family, 
and through which international thinking and action 
in its behalf can be fostered. One of these, for in- 
stance, is the school. Still another is the press. Even 
a brief consideration of their functions should make 
that clear. 

How all such activities in behalf of the families of 
the world could make a contribution toward our newly 
born international society was suggested in an address 
that Pope Pius XII recently gave at an audience to 
delegates from fifty countries and seven worldwide 
organizations attending the Conference of Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organizations in Rome. Stating 
that “those interested in international aviation are to 
be commended and encouraged,” His Holiness indi- 
cated the reason for this as follows: “They extend,” 
he said, “the frontiers of human understanding and 
contribute harmony among peoples by helping to elim- 
inate barriers that otherwise might arise.” Then he 
returned to a theme to which he had repeatedly alluded 
in recent times. He spoke, namely of the “proper 
environment and climate’ that is needed ‘‘to bring 
into play the forces of unity and good-will in the 
world,” and of the value of a “peaceful atmosphere 
which is the combined effort of all those such as you 
who seek to achieve in their particular field the most 
worldwide possible achievement.” If aviators, by 
bringing into closer contact the peoples of the world, 
can bring into play the forces of international unity 
and contribute to a peaceful world atmosphere, surely 
those who work for the common good of the families 
of the world, and who seek to develop a truly universal 
and sympathetic interest in them, can also contribute 
to such a happy outcome. 

DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 
How, specifically, could the school contribute to the de- 
velopment of international thinking? How the press? 
. What activities or interests of the Catholic Association for 
International Peace relate to family life? 
. What agencies of the United Nations deal at least in some 
measure with the families of the world? 

In what ways might member units of the National Council 
of Catholic Men and the National Council of Catholic 
Women develop an active interest in the family life 
of the world? 
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THE GOOD NEIGHBOR—IN THE SERVICE OF THE AGED 


Marie O’SULLIVAN 


The question of our aging popu 
readers the address given on thi$ subject by Mrs 
at the Catholic Charities Workshe op of the N.C.C.\ 


66 AND who is my neighbor?” That question was 
asked of Our Lord by a lawyer who tried to 
vindicate his own convictions about the treat- 

ment of his neighbor. Of course, he was living under 
the Mosaic Law, which was a law of justice. “An 
eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth” was the 
philosophical principle guiding the conduct of people 
in those days. It was not an easy thing for convictions 
of long standing, or for traditions of thousands of 
years, to be discarded overnight, and therefore it 
must have been with some reluctance that the lawyer 
gave the obvious answer to the Master's query: “Who, 
in yOur opinion, was neighbor to him who fell among 
robbers ?”’ 

“He who showed mercy toward him,” should also 
be our answer to any problem pertaining to the aged, 
whether they be of our own family or fit into the 
category of those who are the answer to the lawyer's 
question, 

We, who profess to be followers of Christ, have 
the standard of neighborly treatment spelled out for 
us by Our Blessed Lord. The Ten Commandments 
were abbreviated, for all practical purposes, into two. 
“And the second is like unto this, ‘thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.’ Just how well do we love our- 
selves? Perhaps that may be the standard according 
to which we should formulate a method of solving the 
problem of giving service to the aged. In treating 
this subject, may I interject, we are confining ourselves 
to the neighborly approach, leaving to others, expert 
in the field, the problem of economic stability and 
related subjects. 


The very fact that the number of old people is grow- 
ing increases the problem, and makes more necessary 


the solution. Changing population trends make it 
clear that older people comprise a far larger propor- 
tion of our total population than in the past, and that 
their numbers will continue to grow. The problems 
arising out of this change affect not only these citizens, 
but all people. 

Modern science has appreciably extended the total 
life span to the point where in fifty years the number 
of older people has quadrupled, w hile our total popu- 
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lation has only doubled. There are about eleven and 
a half million persons aged sixty-five and over in the 
United States today, comprising about seven and a 
half percent of our total population. Estimates of 
future population vary, but by 1975 there will prob- 
ably be from seventeen to twenty million aged sixty- 
five and over. 

The varied and pressing problems raised by the 
steady aging of our population cannot be solved by any 
one person, group, or agency. They can only be solved 
by cooperative effort by all agencies and individuals, 
public and private. Government agencies have a re- 
sponsibility to provide assistance with regard to facil- 
ities, expert personnel, and funds, in the care of aging 
citizens. Since the beginning, the Church has accepted 
her responsibility in this field, and down through the 
ages has created organizations and approved religious 
orders to care for the needs of those who are in want 
of physical or spiritual help. Programs for the aged 
under Catholic auspices are developed in accordance 
with the philosophy that old people require the same 
understanding, recognition, and affection as other 
members of the family group. Provided the family 
can care for its aged, every encouragement and help 
is given to achieve this objective. 

In the early days the majority of programs for the 
aged took place within the institutional setting. Today, 
the Catholic institution for old persons is gradually 
becoming a real part of the community in which it is 
located. There is a two-way movement: the institu- 
tion is moving out into the community, and the com- 
munity is moving in through well-developed volunteer 
programs. In England, for instance, the Women’s 
Voluntary Service has established eighteen Residence 
Clubs for old people. Note that they are called “Resi- 
dence Clubs” and not Old Folks Homes. It has also 
made great strides in providing for the aged in their 
own homes, cooking hot meals, cleaning house, and 
being of general assistance in such a way as to bring 
a little more sunshine into the lives of those whose life 
shadow is lengthening. Here, also, we may mention 
the excellent work of the Legion of Mary, with some 
emphasis on the work of the Junior Legion which 
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makes it a project, at times, to be of assistance to the 
aged. Regular visits are made each week, and the 
young boys and girls bring much joy to old people 
by reading to them, and doing other little acts of 
kindness. 


This pertains to one of the essential needs of the 
aged, namely, the assurance that “someone cares.” 
Whatever time or effort is expended to brighten the 
lives of the aged is repaid many times not only by the 
gratitude that is so evident, but by the real spiritual 
joy that comes from being of service to one’s neighbor. 
The affiliates of the St. Louis Archdiocesan Council 
of Catholic Women have undertaken many programs 
of service in this way. Some groups have made trans- 
portation their specialty, and regularly take old people 
to church on Sundays. At other times, a pleasant day 
affords the opportunity for a drive in the country, or 
a ride to the Municipal Opera, a band concert, or a 
picnic. Some parish groups provide monthly enter- 
tainment for the residents of the Little Sisters of the 
Poor, bringing refreshments and urging participation 
in community singing and square dancing. Some make 
a special project of going to the institutions to write 
cards and letters for those unable to write their own. 
Others provide service from their own homes, by writ- 
ing cards and letters on the occasion of birthdays or 
holidays. Some provide individual gifts for the less 
fortunate at Christmas. One men’s group goes to a 
home for old men to give wheel chair service every 
Sunday. Another parish men’s group goes to the 
City Infirmary to do the same. In Chicago, the Daugh- 
ters of Charity maintain a “Chess and Chatter Club” 
at their Marillac Social Center, where the wants of 
the aging (as indicated by the name of the club— 
Chess and Chatter) are supplied. This Social Center 
also has facilities for caring for every age group, from 
the cradle to the rocking chair, and has some 4000 
individuals registered. It provides group training in 
crafts, arts and hobbies, and also encourages sewing 
circles for those so inclined. Numerous organizations 
and communities around the country have sponsored 
“Golden Age Clubs” to provide social life and social 
contact for the aging. 


These programs for the aged not only bring much 
happiness because they give a feeling of “being 
wanted” and while away the time which often hangs 
heavy, but they also stimulate the older people into 


doing something for themselves. There is much to 
be done in the field of adult education for the aging. 
In Los Angeles, a program is offered especially de- 
signed to meet the needs and problems of the sixty 
and over, in establishing broader interests to relieve 
the monotony of retirement and supplying social op- 
portunities. Boston University, as another example, 
offers any course in its curriculum free of charge to 
anyone sixty-five years of age or more. 


A group of interested citizens in Cambridge, Mass., 
undertook to stimulate leisure-time activity for the ag- 
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ing under the general heading “Senior Citizens.” A 
city-wide hobby show was presented with over 300 
entries of artistic and practical articles made by the 
leisure-time citizens. They are pursuing this idea 
still further by approaching business and large indus- 
trial firms in an effort to have them set aside a room 
as an “Alumni Room” where retired employees may 
spend their leisure time with their friends, former 
co-workers in the plant, settling the affairs of the 
nation. This can as easily be done in a parish or in the 
community as in a plant if a few interested people will 
devote themselves to it. Under an A.C.C.W. com 
mittee-suggestion, a women’s group put on a very 
successful hobby show in one St. Louis parish. In- 
terest grew until entries were coming in from neigh- 
boring parishes, with an enrollment reaching about 
ninety, and enthusiasm a degree higher than antici- 
pated. This was the spark that set off many other 
groups in projects of a similar nature. In this way 
the aging are being given new interests in life, chang- 
ing their attitude about being “useless and in the way.” 


Parish groups should study the needs of the aged 
with the hope that eventually programs can be set up 
with the help of old people themselves. All services 
are being mobilized to assist old people to maintain 
their independence, to continue old relationships with 
families and friends, and to feel their importance as 
members of the local parish and community. The 
Church can play a significant part in changing the 
popular attitude toward older people. It can give 
the new picture of the older person as one who has 
a contribution to make, and who is on his way up in 
life, rather than down. Above all, it can help us 
to see aging people as individuals rather than as a 
class; to see that, while some are ill and incapacitated, 
others are well and active and in full possession of 
mental powers. Aging should be considered as part 
of a continuing life process, not an abnormal experi- 
ence which puts a certain group of people out of the 
stream of community life. 


Because this problem is one that concerns all of us, 
no particular organization has a vested interest in it 
or priority in dealing with it. It concerns all of us 
because we are all members of Christ's Mystical Body, 
and St. Paul reminds us that if one member suffer 
anything, all members suffer with it. We are members 
of that Body of Christ, and while we are now in the 
vigor of life we should expend some energy, and 
much of our talent and gifts, in smoothing the way 
down the highway of life for those whose days may 
be shortening. In doing this, we are not only doing 
the work of Christ, we are not only answering in a 
very practical way the question “Who is my neigh- 
bor?” but we are at the same time preparing for a 
more serene, a more fruitful, and a happier aging in 
our years to come. 
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Woman's Work Today— 


Burlington . . . More than 1000 women listened at the 
6th annual convention of the Burlington DCCw., 
August 17-18, to the urgent appeals of Most Rev. 
Edward F. Ryan, Bishop of Burlington, and Rev. James 
Keller, M.M., director of The Christophers, for con- 
stant vigilance in combating present-day evils and for 
ever increased love to reach out to sinners and “‘change 
the world” for God. Bishop Ryan particularly urged 
a drive against the indecent literature being circulated 
to the public, including teen-agers. The women re- 
sponded with resolutions which called for prayer for 
peace and justice for all, encouragement of education, 
improvement of state institutions, official action in 
favor of rent control, active local and state participa- 
tion in civil defense. Workshops were held on voca- 
tions, family living, parental responsibility, and edu- 
cation of youth. The convention reelected Mrs. Alton 
N. Robins president. 


Helena . . . “Peace and The Lay Apostolate” was the 
theme of the Helena D.C.C.W. 31st annual conven- 
tion held August 24-26. The convention opened with 
Pontifical Mass celebrated by Most Rev. Joseph M. 
Gilmore, Bishop of Helena. His Excellency addressed 
the convention, charging the women to engage ac- 
tively in the work of the lay apostolate by spreading 
the truths of the Faith and aiding in the work of con- 
version. Miss Mary Donohoe, N.C.C.W. affiliations 
secretary, spoke at both luncheon and banquet on 
“Recruiting Leaders” and “The Responsibility of 
Christian Women.” Other speakers included Dr. E. S. 
Murphy on “Catholic Action” and Mrs. Mary Alice 
Rathman, R.N., on “Opportunities for the Catholic 
Girl in Nursing.” Miss Elizabeth M. Maloney was 
reelected president. ; 

Springfield . Most Rev. William A. O'Connor, 
Bishop of Springfield, celebrated Pontifical Low Mass 
opening the 24th annual convention of the Springfield 
D.C.C.\W., September 6-7. To carry out the theme 
of the convention, “All Things for Christ,” during the 
coming year, Bishop O'Connor renewed his mandate 
given in 1949 to cooperate in the C.C.D. program and 
asked for the promotion of the Family Rosary, weekly 
Communion, and the continuous Day of Prayer in all 
parishes. The National President, Mrs. Gerald B. 
Bennett, spoke on “All Things for Christ in N.C.C.W.” 
Mrs. Basil Hunter, retiring president, introduced the 
newly elected president, Mrs. John A. Harmon. An 
exhibit of old and new Bibles, with a facsimile copy 
of the Gutenberg Bible made available by the Illinois 
State Library, was on display. Also arranged was a 
war relief exhibit, and soap and towels were brought 
by those attending the convention for shipment to War 
Relief Services-N.C.W.C. 
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Considered by D.C.C.W. Conventions 


Dubuque .. . The 18th annual convention of the Du- 
buque A.C.C.W., held September 13-14, opened with 
Solemn Pontifical Mass celebrated by Most Rev. Ed- 
ward A. Fitzgerald, Bishop of Winona. Most Rev. 
Edward D. Howard, Archbishop of Portland, delivered 
the sermon, urging the women to prepare well for 
their social mission and to be militantly active in de- 
fense of morality and in upholding the rights of 
Church and family. The Archbishop, Coadjutor Arch- 
bishop, and Auxiliary Bishop of Dubuque, Most Rev- 
erends Henry P. Rohlman, Leo Binz and Loras T. 
Lane, were present at the Mass. Eight hundred women 
participated in the convention and speakers included 
Mrs. L. L. Roerkohl, 2nd national vice-president; Sr. 
Mary Nona, O.P., president of Edgewood College, 
Madison, Wis.; Rev. Robert J. Welch, director, New- 
man Clubs, Iowa State University; and Miss Betty 
Schneider, national director, Friendship House. Mrs. 
Lester Ament was reelected president. 


Spokane . . . The Spokane Diocesan Councils of Catho- 
lic Men and Women met in joint convention Septem- 
ber 28-29. Speaking at the opening Mass, Most Rev. 
Charles D. White, Bishop of Spokane, urged the study 
of the Bible. Mrs. Anne Cawley Boardman, author 
and speaker, addressed the joint meeting and Miss 
Irma Piepho, administrative assistant, N.C.C.W., spoke 
at the women’s section banquet on “Catholic Women 
United for Action.” Miss Piepho traced briefly the 
history of N.C.C.W., showing the necessity and advan- 
tage of unity, and appealed to each woman to take her 
place in the work of restoring the community, state, 
nation, and world to Christ. The newly-elected 
N.C.C.\W. Director from the Province of Seattle, Mrs. 
H. B. Swanson, addressed the women’s meeting and 
reports of the national convention just concluded in 
Seattle were given. Mrs. J. F. 
D.C.C.\W. president. 


Des Moines . . . The newly-elected National President, 
Mrs. William H. Dalton, addressed the 23rd annual 
convention of the Des Moines D.C.C.W., October 4-5. 
More than 250 women were in attendance. Solemn 
Pontifical Mass celebrated by Most Rev. Edward C. 
Daly, O.P., Bishop of Des Moines, opened the con- 
vention and the recitation of the rosary for peace con- 
cluded the evening meeting. Rt. Rev. Msgr. Luigi 
Ligutti, executive director of the National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference, spoke during the convention. 
Mrs. Bernard Cullen was reelected president. 

Natchez .. . “God's Will: Our Work” was the theme 
of the Natchez D.C.C.W. convention, held October 
4-5 under the leadership of Mrs. J. W. Mitchell. Mrs. 
Mitchell was reelected president at the meeting. Most 
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Rev. Richard O. Gerow, Bishop of Natchez, celebrated 
the opening Mass and spoke later on the N.C-C.W. 
work. His Excellency urged the fostering of religious 
vocations. The success of the diocesan retreat move- 
ment sponsored by the D.C.C.W. was reported by Miss 
Katrina Perrault, diocesan Spiritual Development 
Committee chairman, who announced that more than 
250 women had participated in closed retreats during 
the year. Rev. Jeremiah Harnett spoke on the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine and Miss Elizabeth 
Doyle, diocesan chairman, Committee on Cooperating 
with the C.C.D., reported a survey made in 14 parishes 
in the diocese during the summer, showing the number 
of vacation schools, schedule of time, number of stu- 
dents, discussion groups, and inquiry classes, and in- 
vited increased participation in the work. 


Green Bay . . .Four hundred women participated in the 
annual convention of the Green Bay D.C.C.W., held 
October 9. The cooperation of the Council in the 
program of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
was asked by Most Rev. Stanislaus V. Bona, Bishop 
of Green Bay, who stressed the great need of religious 
training. His Excellency encouraged the daily recep- 
tion of Holy Communion as so necessary in these times. 
The convention reelected Mrs. Jerry Goyette president. 
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Kappa Gamma Pi—The Listening Post of Kappa 
Gamma Pi has as its major activity this year inducing 
the 6800 members of the organization to vote in the 
Presidential elections. It is also planned to enlarge 
the area of activity and in addition to KGP member- 
ship enlist the support of the Society's 90 affiliated 
colleges and various Catholic women’s groups and 
other organizations. Listening Post activity is carried 
on through the mails. It extends to all areas of public 
influence and education, such as politics, advertising, 
entertainment and communications. The steering 
committee monitors the public utterances and actions 
of leaders in these fields to determine whether they 
meet Christian requirements for truth and morality, 
and through a periodic newsletter urges Kappa 
Gamma Pi members to write letters of approval or 
disapproval. This year’s Listening Post goal is a 
logical extension of the work undertaken last year, 
when in preparation for the presidential elections, a 
concentrated effort was made to interest members in 
political activity on the local, state and national levels. 


National Catholic Women’s Union—Delegates to 
the 35th annual convention of the N.C.W.U. were 
urged by Most Rev. Joseph E. Ritter, Archbishop of 
St. Louis, to go out into public life, even into the legis- 
latures, and work for Christ and our country. Mrs. 
Rose Rohman, national president, told the meeting 
that for 36 years the Union has been engaged in a 
“campaign of public opinion for God,” and that the 
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100,000 women united in the N.C.W.U. are proud 
that the small efforts of each result in so much good 
when added to those of all members. Resolutions 
adopted pledged encouragement of teaching and nurs- 
ing vocations and called for the establishment of ma- 
ternity guilds in parishes throughout the country. 
National Council of Catholic Nurses—The first 
issue of the new quarterly, The Catholic Nurse, official 
publication of the N.C.C.N., made its appearance in 
September. A copy was sent to every Catholic hospi- 
tal and school of nursing in the United States and 
to the 15,000 members of the N.C.C.N. The maga- 
zine will be edited and financed for two years by Most 
Rev. Richard J. Cushing, Archbishop of Boston and 
episcopal chairman of the Lay Organizations Depart- 
ment, N.C.W.C., which includes the Nurses’ Council. 


IN PROTEST OF PERSECUTION 


The National Council of Catholic Women, through 
its President, Mrs. William H. Dalton, called on Sec- 
retary of State Dean Acheson to denounce before the 
United Nations the recent mock trials in Bulgaria in 
which Bishop Eugene Bossilkoff, priests and lay people 
were condemned by a Red court. 

Mrs. Dalton’s telegram called attention to a resolu- 
tion adopted at the national convention in September 
in which the N.C.C.W. expressed “to the victims of 
communist tyranny and persecution our deepest com- 
miseration” and promised to “continue to pray, to 
work for their liberation wherever we can, and to 
stimulate a deeper and more general interest in their 
tragic plight.” The N.C.C.W. called on Mr. Acheson 
“in the name of justice, decency, and freedom, to de- 
nounce this travesty upon justice before the United 
Nations and by whatever other appropriate means 
this government has as its disposal.” 


R.1.P. 

The prayers of the National Council of Catholic 
Women, convened in Seattle, Wash., were asked for 
Mme. F. Steenberghe - Engeringh, president of the 
World Union of Catholic Women’s Organizations for 
over 30 years. In reporting to the convention on the 
World Union, Mrs. Henry Mannix, vice - president 
general of the Union, told the participants that word 
had just come to her of the critical illness of Mme. 
Steenberghe-Engeringh and asked their prayers for 
her. She died on September 25 and was buried at 
Soesterberg, Holland. 

Mme. Steenberghe - Engeringh resigned from the 
presidency of the W.U.C.W.O. last year and was suc- 
ceeded by Mile. M. du Rostu of Paris. In recognition 
of her work Mme. Steenbergh-Engeringh had received 
the Pro Ecclesia et Pontifice and Benemerenti medals 
from the Holy See. She had also been appointed an 
officer of the Order of Orange Nassau by Queen Juli- 
ana of The Netherlands. 

The N.C.C.W. mourns the loss of this great Catho- 
lic leader. May her soul rest in peace! 
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Bulgarian Protest 

The following telegram was sent to Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson by Francis I. Nally, president of 
N.C.C.M., October 7: 


Once again the bloody hands of terroristic Com- 
munist persecution of religion have been raised over 
the heads of innocent Bulgarian religious leaders. 


The National Council of Catholic Men, and its 4,000 
affliated organizations, raises its voice in angry pro- 
test over the murderous death sentence imposed upon 
Bishop Eugene Bossilkoff of Nicopol and his three 
“Brothers in Christ” by the Bulgarian Communist 
Court. It protests with equal vehemence the simul- 
taneous unjustified imprisonment of 24 other Catholic 
priests and 12 laymen. It views the arrest and coming 
trial of Bishop Ivan Romanoff, Vicar Apostolic of 
Sofia, and Bishop Cyril Kurteff as further evidence of 
the ruthless Communistic attack on all religion. 

These men of God were charged with “espionage” 
on behalf of the United States and the Holy Father. 
These familiar charges have been raised, and demon- 
strated to be lies, in similar mock trials that have been 
held in Communist countries during the past six years. 


Catholics are not the only ones to suffer persecution 
for their faith in Bulgaria. In 1949, fifteen Protestant 
clergymen were tried for similar charges and in turn 


received long prison terms. At the time, the late 
Archbishop John T. McNicholas, then Chairman of 
the Administrative Board of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, publicly expressed the indigna- 
tion of American Catholics at this persecution. 


The civilized world must not stand by in silence 
while the freedoms precious to all human beings, and 
to which our own country is dedicated, are made a 
mockery by Communist thugs in control of foreign 
governments. 


As loyal, God-fearing Americans, as Catholic men, 
our organization calls upon our brother citizens, and 
upon our Government, to take whatever action is nec- 
essary and practical to bring this travesty of justice to 
the bar of international public opinion. We ask our 
Department of State to use whatever channels are 
available to it to secure the freedom of these con- 
demned bishops, priests, ministers, and laymen and to 
make a matter of public record our Government's be- 
lief in their innocence and our just anger at this savage 
violation of the rights of individuals to freedom of 
religious belief. 
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N.C.C.M. Radio for November 


THE CATHOLIC HOUR (NBC, 2:00-2:30 p.m. 
EST Sundays) Rev. John Tracy Ellis of Catholic Uni- 
versity. One of America’s outstanding Catholic his- 
torians and author of a two volume “Life of James 
Cardinal Gibbons” to be published in November, 
Father Ellis will present a series on “Patriot Church- 
men.” Weekly titles: Nov. 2, “Archbishop John Car- 
roll, 1735-1815;” Nov. 9, “Archbishop John Hughes, 
1797-1864; Nov. 16, “Bishop John Lancaster Spald- 
ing, 1840-1918;” Nov. 23, “Archbishop John Ireland, 
1838-1918;” Nov. 30, “James Cardinal Gibbons, 1834- 
1921."" Music will feature a Choir from Catholic 
University, directed by the Rev. Russell Woollen. 


THE CHRISTIAN IN ACTION (ABC, 11:30 a.m.- 
12:00 noon, EST Sundays) The Rev. John Dougherty 
of the Immaculate Conception Seminary, Darlington, 
New Jersey will speak on “The Living Christian.” 
Weekly titles: Nov. 2, “The Inside Story; Nov. 9, 
“The Capacity for Love; Nov. 16, “What Price 
Humility;’ Nov. 23, “Freedom From and Freedom 
For;”’ Nov. 30, “Christian Hands.” Music will feature 
the Glee Club of St. John’s University, Brooklyn, New 
York, under the direction of the Rev. Robert Rivard. 


FAITH IN OUR TIME: (MBS, 12:45-1:00 p-m., 
EST, Thursdays) The Rev. Wilfrid Diamond, known 
for his many interesting and popular presentations, 
will present a new series titled “Stories for Children 
From Six to Sixty.” 


Headquarters and Field 


Catholic men joining the Navy at Kansas City, 
Missouri, are given free copies of the Revised New 
Testament as they are sworn in. 

The pocket-sized books are supplied through the 
D.C.C.M. there by arrangement with Lt. Howard W. 
Milbert, U.S.N.R., Catholic officer assigned to the 
local Navy recruiting office. Approximately fifty 
Catholics are among the enlistees sent out by that 
office each month. 

Protestant Bibles had been supplied to the recruit- 
ing office in large quantities, but requests from Catho- 
lic boys for Bibles carrying the “Imprimatur” could not 
be satisfied until Lt. Milbert appealed to the D.C.C.M. 
of Kansas City. Immediate action was taken to obtain 
supplies of the New Testament for free distribution. 


“A book of this kind, presented on the occasion of 
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swearing in, will usually be treasured by the recruit 
and kept with him throughout his service,” Lt. Milbert 
says. 

The Bible is the only book a recruit is permitted to 
take with him into “boot camp” where he receives his 
basic training in the Navy. 

The Whiting-Robertsdale (Indiana) Council of 
Men, through the Parish Holy Name Societies, is pro- 
viding for a deanery-wide Pre-Thanksgiving civic and 
religious observance on Sunday, November 23. 

A lay speaker urging youth's interest in Thanks- 
giving and a prelate speaker for adults are scheduled 
to appear. 

Pre-Induction classes are ready for potential GI's 
coming up for military service. 

Present officers of the Whiting-Robertsdale Council 
are: Stephen Wargo, president; Cornelius Block, vice- 
president; Don A. Kulpa, secretary-treasurer; Rev. H. J. 
Miller, spiritual moderator. 

In Charlotte, North Carolina, a new kind of Catholic 
radio program is being presented every Sunday over 
Station WBT. The Catholic Information Center, with 
the full approbation of Bishop Vincent S. Waters of 
Raleigh, is sponsoring a question and answer program 
to which non-Catholics are urged to write in questions 
before the program begins, or phone them in during 
the broadcast. A Catholic layman will answer them 


over the radio immediately. 

His Eminence Samuel Cardinal Stritch, Archbishop 
of Chicago, presided at the 18th annual Solemn Red 
Mass in Holy Name Cathedral on October 12, spon- 


sored by the Catholic Lawyers Guild of Chicago, mark- 
ing the opening of the law courts. Msgr. George J. 
Casey, Vicar General was the celebrant. The Very 
Rev. John J. Clifford, S.J., president of the Pontifical 
Faculty of St. Mary of the Lake Seminary, preached 
the sermon. 

Rosary crusades continue in San Antonio and De- 
troit. An unbroken schedule of broadcast Rosary 
recitations began on October 1, 1950 on Station KCOR 
in San Antonio as a special observance of the month 
of the rosary. More than 4,000 letters piled up at 
KCOR asking that the show continue, and over 600 
petsons requested Rosary pledge cards, promising to 
recite the Rosary daily. The October 1, 1952 broad- 
cast marked the 732nd in the series. 

Since then, Catholic organizations throughout San 
Antonio have appeared on Radio Rosary. Recently 
combined with the Radio Rosary has been a series 
of tape-recorded dramatizations of the mysteries by the 
students of St. Mary's University speech department. 

October brought the 400th broadcast of the daily 
Rosary over Station WLJB in Detroit. This is the 
fifth consecutive year that the Detroit A-C.C.M., with 
the cooperation of The Michigan Catholic, Arch- 
diocesan newspaper, has sponsored the broadcast dur- 
ing the months of May and October. A different 
group of laymen appears each night to lead the radio 
audience in saying the beads. Father James Keller, 
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M.M., national director of The Christophers, led the 
Rosary on October 3. 

Detroit also announces that a series of Christopher 
films entitled “What One Person Can Do” is being 
carried by WMJ-TV. Stars include many Hollywood 
big names. 

The Toledo Deanery Council of Men is busy answer- 
ing requests of organizations for bookings of Chris- 
topher films. 

The tenth anniversary of the Spiritual Crusade for 
Peace was observed by the Gary Deanery Council of 
Men on October 19. The Crusade, a regular monthly 
Holy Hour, was inaugurated to “bring down bles- 
sings . . . not only upon our military forces, but also 
upon our entire country, and to make amends for the 
indifferentism of too many of our fellow Americans 
who refuse to turn to God in these crucial times.” 

Trenton’s Diocesan Holy Name Union is engaged 
in a campaign to assist the Diocese in launching a 
program for Catholic youth. One of the aims is a 
Junior Holy Name Movement in every parish. 

Delegates to St. Louis’ annual convention, Novem- 
ber 16, are expected to number 1,000. Honorable 
David A. McMullan, president, will be in charge of 
the meeting. 

“The Voice of Catholic Men,” a radio series spon- 
sored by the St. Louis A.C.C.M. has produced favor- 
able audience reaction. Copies of the radio talks are 
offered free of charge, and requests have been coming 
in in encouraging numbers. 

Under the auspices of the Knights of Columbus in 
the District of Columbia, Spanish Ambassador Jose 
Felix de Lequerica spoke at ceremonies commemorat- 
ing the 460th anniversary of the discovery of America 
by Christopher Columbus. The program took place 
on October 12 at the Columbus Statue in Union 
Station Plaza. 

The Catholic Laymen's Forum produced some kind 
of record with its attendance of 6,000 Catholics at the 
Bible Week rally held in San Antonio on October 2. 

The Forum also sponsored a Political Institute, held 
at Incarnate Word College from October 22 to 24. 
Leo M. Donohue, executive secretary of the San 
Antonio A.C.C.M., acted as general chairman. The 
last session was tied in with the anniversary of the 
founding of the United Nations, and was open to the 
public. 

The officers of the newly established San Francisco 
Archdiocesan Council of Catholic Men are: President, 
John J. Doyle, San Francisco; Vice President, Karl J. 
Weber, Oakland; Secretary, Thomas C. Moroney, San 
Mateo; and Marshall C. Ken Denman, San Raphael. 

First project will be an attempt to build up the Holy 
Name Society throughout the Archdiocese with em- 
phasis on monthly Communion, and the development 
of some form of adult religious education. 

Martin H. Work, N.C.C.M. executive secretary, met 
with the officers and moderators of the A.C.C.M. 
September 28. The Archdiocesan moderator, Father 
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John J. Scanlan, and the Deanery moderators attended 
the meeting. So far, 45 parishes are actively affiliated 
with the A.C.C.M. 

The Cincinnati A.C.C.M., reorganized under the 
leadership of Archbishop Karl J. Alter, reports that its 
first convention will take place on November 9. The 
sessions will start with a Pontifical Mass in St. Peter 
in Chains Church. 

N.C.C.M.’s president, Francis I. Nally, will address 
the convention luncheon on “The Position of the 
Catholic Layman in the Modern World,” and execu- 
tive secretary, Martin H. Work, will explain the rela- 
tionship of the Archdiocesan Council to the National 
Council of Catholic Men. 

Spiritual director of the Cincinnati A.C.C.M. is 
Msgr. Joseph Schneider, rector of Mt. St. Mary's Major 
Seminary in Norwood, Ohio. Secretary is Father 
Earl Whalen, archdiocesan youth director, who has 
been prominent in development of the CYO through- 
out Ohio. Temporary officers are: President, Robert 
L. Otto, veteran mewspaperman and currently radio 
news director of the WCPO Stations of the Scripps- 
Howard chain; Secretary, Charles Singer, member of 
the Cincinnati Bar Association. 


MOTHER TO SEVENTY-SIX 
Continued from page 8 

people in contrast to the dreadful unemployment con- 
dition in Germany and Austria. Some may come back, 
but as they said goodbye in New York, they were think- 
ing mainly of the opportunities and problems that lay 
before them. They realized, as did I, that readjusting 
would be difficult—but they were ready to meet these 
difficulties. “‘If I adjusted to American ways, I should 
be able to readjust to German ways,” one boy said. 
All were determined to tell the truth about the United 
States at every opportunity. That, they said, was one 
way to repay us for our kindness. ‘ 

They have kept their word. Franz, whose father 
is still a prisoner of war somewhere in Russia, has 
given a forty-minute talk about the United States to 
his classmates in a Berlin high school in the shadow 
of the Iron Curtain. Harry has told us that he has 
been kept busy “straightening out crazy notions” about 
the United States. Our youngsters will be, I’m con- 
fident, excellent ambassadors and may in their own 
unsophisticated, objective way be more effective in our 
truth campaign that some high-priced propaganda 
projects. 

It is every mother’s cross of sorrow to say farewell 
to her children as they grow up and assume adult 
responsibilities. I felt that way as I saw my youngsters 
leave for Germany and Austria, now as young adults, 
so much more experienced and mature than a year 
ago; young adults who, we pray, will build out of 
the ruin and rubble and bitterness of their native lands 
a new Germany and Austria worthy to claim the loyal 
citizenship of these wonderful youngsters. 
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A Glance at the Rural Life Conference 


AYS of combating two important U.S. prot '~sis 

were charted at the 30th annual conver: +» 0° 

the National Catholic Rural Lite Conferer ce in 
Saginaw, Mich., while foreign policies and problems 
received the major share of attention among th: con- 
vention’s resolutions. 

The domestic problems and answers to them were: 

1. Plight of “America’s DP’s’’—the thousands of 
migrant workers of Latin American origin who criss- 
cross the nation annually to work on farms. Spiritually 
and economically underprivileged, they represent a 
grave challenge to the Church, speakers pointed out, 
since their Catholic Faith may be lost to other denomi- 
nations unless wide-scale action is taken. 

A capacity session heard the Saginaw Diocesc’s 
Mexican Apostolate outlined as a possible pattern for 
the rest of the Nation. Nine mission centers, each em- 
bracing several parishes, are set up while the migrants 
are in the Saginaw Valley. Heading each center is a 
Spanish-speaking priest equipped with a car. Bi-lingual 
seminarians and other priests when available, help out. 
One goal of the center staffs is to visit each family as 
it arrives in the area. This past summer the Mexican 
Apostolate contacted about 6,000 of the 8,000 migrants 
in this Michigan sugar beet area. 

2. How to keep Catholic rural youth on the land. 
Only 8 per cent of U.S. Catholics now live on the land, 
whereas 15 per cent of U.S. non-Catholics do. And the 
trend is increasingly toward the big cities. Convention 
speakers said an “urban philosophy” dominates Catho- 
lic education in this country, turning rural youth away 
from the farm. 

Offered as a practical solution was the technique of 
relating high school studies to farm living. In rural 
schools biology experiments are carried on with corn 
and the corn borer, small grain and its parasites. 
Chemistry students test the soil from their own farms. 
All arithmetic examples are taken from farm problems. 
English masterpieces dealing with rural life are studied. 
Effect of all of this is to interest rural youth in the 
land, to show them its importance and the fact that 
to be a farmer you need far more than just a strong 
back. 

In its resolutions, the convention indorsed the 
United Nations ‘‘as the best instrumentality yet devised 
to promote the common welfare on a global basis.” It 
called for a vigorous Point Four program to help 
peoples of underdeveloped areas help themselves, and 
offered NCRLC services to missionaries cooperating 
with the program. The convention also went on record 
against foreign trade barriers designed “to satisfy the 
demands of interest groups and of growers of particu- 
lar commodities.” It called for continued resettlement 
of refugees, and elimination of “the discriminatory 
national origins formula” as a basis for assigning im- 
migration quotas. The convention again supported 
the principle of the efficient family-type farm. 
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fulfill the honored task of informing 

you that His Holiness has read 
with paternal pleasure the program of 
activities for the 25th Social Week of 
Italian Catholics to be held at Turin 
from September 21 to 27. 

The theme, ‘The Enterprise in Mod- 
ern Economy” constitutes an import- 
ant subject for study and consideration. 
It reflects the desire, rather the neces- 
sity, for the contribution which Italian 
Catholics must bring to the solution of 
those problems which are foremost in 
challenging minds and consciences in 
this field and at this given historical 
moment in the political, economic, 
social and moral life of the nation. 

Therefore the Church, always solici- 
tous for the temporal good of human- 
ity, too, can only praise and stimulate 
the generous efforts of all those who 
dedicate themselves, with sincere in- 
tention and right understanding of 
Christian social principles, to hasten- 
ing the realization of that necessary 
harmony which must reign among the 
various social classes and which must be 
based on the postulates of justice and 
Christian brotherhood. 

It may, therefore, be useful to recall 
here some of the teachings of the 
Sovereign Pontiffs on this specific 
theme of the Weck. 

The control of production and the 
distribution of wealth is known to be 
a fundamental problem of economic 
life. This problem must be resolved 
in a way conformable to justice and 
the common good and in a manner 
which safeguards the integrity and de- 
velopment of the human personality 

Now, there are three oustanding 
aspects of (business) enterprise 
which can be found by him who 
reads through the pontifical teach- 
ings on this matter: the relation be- 
tween the machine and the worker; 
the juridico-social position of the 
worker, and the relation between en- 
terprise and the state. 

While in recent decades substantial 
improvements have been made in the 
field of labor, the aspect of the relation 
between ‘the machine and the work- 
man nevertheless still remains serious. 
The discovery, adoption and applica- 
tion of the machine certainly represent 
a coriquest of human progress. But 
this imposing phenomenon contains 
within itself.a negative side, inasmuch 
as productive processes, by their execu- 
tion in a succession of almost identical 
phases, threaten to cause labor to lose 
every trace of humanity by being re- 
duced to a simple mechanical move- 
ment. 

From this arises the necessity of 
studying particular provisions for cases 
where the machine may increase un- 
employment; of offering the workman 
adequate professional training which 
will make him appreciate his own spe- 
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cific contribution to the goods pro- 
duced (and on this point the action of 
public authorities toward the establish- 
ment and increase of professional re- 
training courses merits recognition) ; 
of striving to better his moral con- 
sciousness and social sense through 
which he may become persuaded that 
his labor also fills a service to his 
neighbor; and, especially, of strength- 
ening religious sentiment through 
which the workman may consider his 
labor as collaboration in the creative 
and redemptive action of God and, 
therefore, as a means to his own spirit- 
ual perfection. 

Our Holy Father Pius XII has many 
times referred to the juridico-social 
position of the workers in enterprise, 
distinguishing that which belongs with- 
in the sphere of natural right and 
that which forms part of the aspira- 
tions of the working classes and which, 
therefore, can be pursued by legitimate 
means as an ideal. He warned, in fact, 
that “a danger is present when it is 
claimed that the wage-earners in an 
enterprise have the right to economic 
co-management, especially when the 
exercise of this right rests in fact, di- 
rectly or indirectly, with organizations 
managed from outside the enterprise. 

“As a matter of fact, neither the 
nature of the labor contract nor the 
nature of the business enterprise nec- 
essarily imply of themselves a right of 
such a kind . . . The wisdom of Our 
Predecessor Pius XI has clearly shown 
this in the Encyclical Quadragesimo 
Anno, and, as a consequence, he there 
denies the intrinsic need to pattern the 
work-contract on the contract of part- 
nership.” (Discourse of June 3, 1950). 

In the main, therefore, there is ac- 
tually no true right of a worker to co- 
management; but this does not prevent 
employers from granting participation 
in some form and measure to the work- 
man, just as it does not impede the 
State from conferring upon labor the 
means of making its voice heard in 
the management of certain industries 
and in certain cases, where the over- 
whelming power of anonymous capital, 
left to itself, manifestly harms the 


community. And in the radio message 
of September 1, 1944, the Supreme 
Pontitf taught that “the small and 
medium-sized property in agriculture, 
in the arts and crafts, in trade and in- 
dustry must be guaranteed and pro- 
moted ; cooperative unions must assure 
them the advantages of big industry; 
where big industry even today reveals 
itself as even more productive the pos- 
sibility must be offered of modifying 
the work-contract with a partnership 
contract.” 

But with paternal insistence His 
Holiness has called attention to the 
profound spiritual modifications to be 
realized through humanizing and vivi- 
fying the relations between workmen 
and employers within an enterprise. 
Thus, in fact, did His Holiness express 
himself in speaking to Christian em- 
ployers: ‘This duty, this ideal, is, as 
We have said, the full, lofty, Christian 
management of your establishment, 
penetrated with human feelings in the 
widest and loftiest sense of the word. 
Like the drop of oil in the gears, this 
human sense must penetrate all the 
members and all the branches of the 
establishment: executives, assistants, 
clerical employees, workers of all 
grades from the artisan and most highly 
qualified workman down to the most 
modest laborer 

“If business firms, effectively pene- 
trated with the truly human spirit, 
multiply and join with you, one after 
the other, if they become like so many 
great families, and if, not content with 
their own separate existence, as if in 
a closed vessel, they will unite among 
themselves, they will, all together, 
tend to form a strong and happy 
society. 

“You are going forward .. . along 
the only sure path, that which tends 
to give a soul to personal relations, by 
a sense of Christian brotherhood, a 
path that is practicable everywhere 
and one which expands broadly on 
the level of a business establishment. 
Your intention will render you capa- 
ble of seeing to it that the personal 
dignity of the worker, far from being 
lost in the general management of the 
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business itself, will increase its ef- 
ficiency, not only in a material way, 
but also and above all by providing 
it with the values of a true commu- 
nity.” (Discourse to Italian Catholic 
Association of Employers, Jan. 31, 
1952.) 

Once the internal atmosphere of the 
business undertaking is transformed, 
those innovations which the profes- 
sional abilities and the sense of re- 
sponsibility of the workers, the keen 
and active sensibility of the employers 
and the needs of the common good 
might permit or require at a given 
moment, will be made possible and 
even facilitated. 

Finally, the teachings of the Church 
concerning the relation of the busi- 
ness enterprise to the State are clear. 
If the so-called liberal conception is 
based on various erroneous principles, 
no less erroneous and dangerous is the 
notion which attributes to the State 
(the power of) a complete levelling 
of the economic world, for the added 
reason that it would lead to the crush- 
ing and death of fundamental human 
rights. ‘Whether this slavery,’ as 
His Holiness wisely said, “‘arises from 
the exploitation of private capital or 
from the power of the State, the re- 
sult is the same. Indeed, under the 
pressure of a state which dominates 
all and controls the whole field of 
public and private life, even going 
into the realm of ideas and beliefs 
and of conscience, this lack of liberty 
can have the more serious conse- 
quences, as experience shows and 
proves.” (Christmas Message, 1942) 

The economic world is primarily 
the creation of the free will of men; 
it remains to the State, therefore, to 
create the conditions which enable 
= initiative to expand within the 
imits of the moral order and the 
collective good. 


The Church has, therefore, always 
benevolently regarded and encouraged 
those forms of business enterprise in 
which the personal initiative of all 
those engaged in it finds possibility 
for assertion and expansion, such as 
the craftsman’s shop, the family-sized 
farm and the cooperative establishment. 
(Radio Message, Sept. 1, 1944). But 
the Church also holds that it can be 
in conformity with right order that 
the large-sized enterprise remain in the 
realm of private initiative-—when evi- 
dent considerations of the common 
good are not against it. (Discourse to 
UN.1.A.P.A.C. May 7, 1949). How 
far this may be achieved depends on 
how well those responsible for the en- 
terprises mentioned know their rights 
and duties both toward the civil com- 
munity and their own personnel; and 
on how far the laboring classes, made 
aware of the negative aspects of state 
super-capitalism, are allowed to as- 
sume an adequate responsibility in the 
cycle of national economy, in profes- 
sional life and in the organs of pro- 
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duction. In his discourse of March 
11, 1945, His Holiness underlined the 
fact that the right concept of justice 
and the efficacious sense of Christian 
brotherhood would contribute to such 
a solution: 

“The time has now come to abandon 
empty phrases and to think with 
Quadragesimo Anno about a new or- 
ganization of the productive powers 
of the people. Over and above the 
distinction between employers and 
workers, let men know how to see and 
recognize that higher unity which mu- 
tually binds all who collaborate in 
production, which means to say the 
unity and solidarity in their joint duty 
of providing firmly for the common 
good and the needs of the entire com- 
munity. 

“Would that this solidarity extend 
itself to every branch of production, 
that it become the foundation of a 
better economic order, of a healthy 
and just autonomy, and that it open 
the way for the working classes toward 
gaining honestly their share of re- 
sponsibility in the conduct of the 
national economy. In such a way, 
thanks to this harmonious coordina- 
tion and cooperation and to this more 
intimate union of his labor with the 
other factors of economic life, the 
worker will come to find in his work 
a reasonable return which is sufficient 
to sustain himself and his family, a 
true satisfaction of the spirit and a 
powerful stimulus toward his own per- 
fection.” 

While expressing the best wishes 
that the Social Week may be most 
successful, the Holy Father, with a 
paternal heart, sends to Your Excel- 
lency, to all the promoters and par- 
ticipants the welcome and comfort- 
ing Apostolic Benediction in the hope 
for graces and heavenly favors. 

Giovanni B. Montini, Substitute. 
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